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| In this issue ... | 

1 CN SPECIAL ENQUIRY I 

| Modern Art = 

1 NEW ZEALAND § 

§ A new picture-feature § 
| about this far-off land f 

| TWO SERIALS | 

| Okolo, Boy of Nigeria | 
| Dead Man’s Warning! § 

I POP SPOT | 

1 Pius ' I 

I Sport, jokes, etc., etc.... I 

I All in this week’s CN ! § 
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PLOUGHBOY 
TO PREMIER 

JpUTTING one’s hand to the 
plough means more to 
Mr. Keith Holyoake than to 
most people. For at twelve he 
became a ploughboy. But 44 
years later he was Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. 

Keith Jacka Holyoake is 
descended from Warwickshire 
stock who supported Charles I in 
the Civil War. An ancestor was 
headmaster of Rugby School 
before Captain James Cook (also 
shown in our picture) sailed 
around New Zealand and met the 
Maoris. 

Then came George Jacob Holy¬ 
oake, a founder of the Co-opera- 
' tive movement, a Chartist and 
friend of the workers. His fight 
to better their lot brought him 
fines and a jail sentence. 

Possibly spurred on by a sense 
of grievance, his brother emigrated 
to New Zea¬ 
land in 1842 
to pioneer a 
new society 
based on. 
social justice. 

That brother 
was Keith’s 
great - grand - 
father. 

He settled and farmed at 
Riwaka in South Island. It was 
there that Keith, three generations 
later, set his hand to the plough. 

The boy, bom in 1904, was the 
third of seven children. He was 
bright, dogged, and plucky. With 
the help of his mother, a school¬ 
teacher, he educated himself and 
also made the farm pay. 

Farmers’ IYIP 

Farming is politics in a country 
so dependent on agriculture. Mr. 
Holyoake spoke up for farmers. 
At 28 he was an MP. He became 
Prime Minister four years ago at 
the age of 56. 

One strange fact emerges from 
the Holyoake Story. The welfare 
services begun in New Zealand by 
people like the Holyoakes have 
since been copied by Britain. 

See a/so page 5 

j © Fleetway Publications Ltd.. 1965 | 
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IS POP MUSIC WORTH IT? 


Dear Sir, — Being lead 
guitarist and singer of a pop 
group called the Skool Kids, 
people often ask me, Is pop 
music worth it ? I think it is. 

Once your group gets dis¬ 
covered, life gets really exciting, 
but I must warn you not to have 
high hopes of this, since some 
groups go for years without 
being discovered. 

Lucy Erber' (11), Hampstead, 
NW3. . 
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Lucy Erber thinks being in a Pop 
Group is exciting 



HAPPY READER 

Dear Sir,—I feel sure that I 
must be one of the happiest 
readers of CN. 

Your latest serial, Dead Man’s 
Warning!, promises to be as 
interesting as the last, which I 
enjoyed immensely. 

The column which interests 
me most is Scouting News . 

Could you find me a Scout 
pen-pal? I am a p.l., and am 
about to go up into the Seniors. 
I am 14 years old. ‘ 

Albert Gommers, 56 Brim- 
stage Road, Bebington, Wirral, 
Cheshire. 


LINK WITH 
NIGERIA 

Dear Sir,—I would like to 
show how grateful I am to C N 
for publishing Abdul J. Etame- 
son’s letter (issue dated 26th 
December, 1964) requesting a 
pen friend. 

I replied. and he has chosen 
me. The CN has now helped 
me to form a link with Nigeria, 
of which I know little. 

Ri. W., Horley, Surrey. 


THOSE SCHOOL UNIFORMS 

Dear Sir,—School uniforms on girls (and some boys) are 
terrible these days. Girls are beginning to look like boys even 
at school—lace-up shoes, no stockings—until the age of 14, 
and so on. 

“Ties must be worn.” I always thought that they were strictly 
for boys, but not so ! “ Hair must be worn off the collar.” There 
again, we girls will suddenly 


change from masculine to 
feminine in the holidays. 

I would like to hear other 
readers’ opinions on this subject. 

J. Davie (14), Balcombe, 
Sussex. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 

Dear Sir,—I would like to con¬ 
gratulate you on your serial 
Okolo, boy of Nigeria. 

I hope CN will print many 
more stories like it. 

Philippa Lord (10), Leamington. 


It seems to me... 


AMERICA CALLING! 

^URING 1964, some 80,000 young Americans found pen- 
** friends overseas, chiefly in Great Britain, and a lot 
of them in Liverpool (guess why!) 



Liverpool on the River Mersey, where, for four obvious 
reasons, many young Americans want pen-friends! 

The organisation which fixes Up these pen-friendships 
has in fact been.deluged with requests from American 
teen-age Beatle fans for pen-friends from the famous 
city on the River Mersey. 

Pen-friendships are a splendid thing. The more we 
know about each other, the less likely we shall be to 
fight each other—seriously anyway ! Or, as a boy in 
far-off Indonesia put it recently, 41 One pen-pal is worth 
a thousand bombs ./ 9 

There are still a lot more young Americans looking 
for pen-friends in Britain. If you are interested, write 
to : The English Speaking 
Union, Pen Friends Division, 

16 East 69th Street, New 1 a ftl/t 

York 21, New York, USA. llVL W 
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LAUGH** 



1 J still say it’s a fraud . 11 



“I don't know what sort of an 
animal it is but it sure is hungry." 
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“ Of course my writing’s bad. I 
don’t want teacher to see my 
spelling mistakes.” 



‘ There, it’s a perfect fit now.’ 
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IN BRITAIN NOW 



SCOTLAND 

REMEMBERS 

SCOTLAND has launched an 
^ appeal to commemorate 
the legendary origin of the St. 
Andrew’s Cross flag, which 
became the country’s national 
ensign. When the crowns of 
Scotland and England were 
united in 1603, the crosses of St. 
Andrew and St George were 
joined to form the first Union 
flag. 

A group of Scotland’s most 
distinguished people:—among them 
the Lord High Constable, the 
Hereditary Standard-Bearer, and 
the Lord Lyon, King of Arms— 
propose to erect a plaque and a per¬ 
manently flying Saltire (as the flag 
is called) in the churchyard at 
Athelstaneford. This little village 
is about four miles from Hadding¬ 
ton, county town of East Lothian. 

Tradition has it that a contingent 
of Scots, and the Piets, led by 
Angus, were being hard pressed 
in battle against the Saxons under 
Athelstan, king of Wessex and 
Mercia (925-940). Then there 
appeared in the clear blue sky a 
white St. Andrew’s cross, and this 
vision so inspired the Piets and 
Scots that they defeated the 
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The flag of St. Andrew 

Saxons and Athelstan himself fell 
on the field of battle. 

There and then, it is said, the 
white cross of St. Andrew on a 
blue field was adopted as the flag 
of the Scots. 

It is to mark the scene of the 
vision and the birth of the flag— 
oldest in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations—that £1,000 is 
being raised to erect on a seven- 
foot stone by Athelstaneford 
church a copper plaque with a 
pictorial representation of the 
vision, and to fly the Saltire from 
a 40-foot mast. 


SCHOOLBOY PILOT 


Schoolboy Peter 
Clough, of Wirks- 
worth, Derbyshire, is 
the pride of his fellow 
pupils at the local 
Anthony Gell Gram¬ 
mar School, for, at 
17, he is the holder of 
a qualified pilot’s 
licence. Seen left, 
with a friend, Peter 
is preparing for a 
flight in a Chipmunk 
trainer. 

When it comes to 
** piloting ” a car, 
Peter’s head is far 
from in the clouds. 
“ I have been driving 
my father’s car for 
eight months,’’ he 
says, “ but I am not 
good enough yet to 
take the test. 
Frankly, it’s safer in 
the air than on the 
roads! ” 


LEANING TOWER OF BELFAST 

famous Leaning Tower of Pisa has long worried not 
only the people of Italy but all lovers of art and history 
throughout the world. But the people of Belfast have a 
“ Leaning Tower 5 ’ problem, too. 

The city’s Albert Clock Tower stand the strain very much longer. 



'pHE 


is causing more and more head¬ 
aches. The clock has been 
repaired recently, and the man 
who did the job said that the 
towers tilt was getting worse. It 
seems that a new pedestrian sub¬ 
way, plus an underground river, 
have affected the foundations, and 
that, unless something drastic is 
done, the tower will topple. 

Pisa’s problem is such a tricky 
one that a prize of £10,000 is 
being offered to the man who can 
produce a plan which will save 
the Tower; some feel it may not * 

ZOO BOOKS 

The Zoological Society of 
London is extending its library at 
Regents Park to accommodate all 
its 100,000 books. The extension 
will provide much-needed space 
for a special periodicals room. 

When reconstruction is com¬ 
plete, the books, some dating back 
to the 16th century, will occupy 
three floors and a gallery. 



^his year’s five-day Liverpool 
Junior Chess Congress will be 
held immediately after Easter 
Monday. It is anticipated that the 
entry this year will break all 
records. The organisers are 
offering over 350 prizes! 

Further details of this, the 
largest junior congress in the 
world, may be obtained from Mr. 
G. A. Boswell, 12 Varley Road, 
Liverpool 19. 

In the Sunday Times National 
Schools’ Tournament, Church- 
fields Comprehensive School beat 
the older boys of Burton Tech¬ 
nical College by 6-0. St. Joseph’s 
College, Beaulah Hill, where the 
Glomey Cup matches were played 
last year, beat North Paddington 
by the same margin. 



The problem this week comes 
from a game placed in the 
Hastings Tournament. White has 
just taken the Black rook, and 
Black replies by giving check. 
White moves his king to R1 only 
to resign next move. Can you see 
why? 

Answer on page 16 T. MARSDEN 


Someone who thinks he may 
have the answer is Mr. Fred 
Weston, a maintenance engineer of 
Titchfield, near Southampton. He 
wrote to the Mayor of Pisa for 
more details of the 179-foot tower, 
which was begun in 1174, com¬ 
pleted in 1350, and is now some 
17 feet out of the perpendicular. 


family on the 
boating pond at 
Dalmuir, and they 


BIG JOB FOR 
THE FUNGUS 
HUNTER 

A Birmingham botanist, Mr. 
Keith Davies, has the formid¬ 
able task of building up a 
collection of the estimated 600 
species of British fungi, of which 
he has already tracked down 32. 

Dry weather hampered his 
search last year. This year, he 
hopes for damper weather, in 
which fungi flourish, to give him 
a chance of finding “Stink Horn” 
and “ Boletus ”—just two of the 
568 species he still needs. 

EDINBURGH’S 

GLASSHOUSE 

A new type of glasshouse, the 
only one of its kind in Europe, 
is to be built at Edinburgh’s 
Royal Botanic Garden. 

Designed by architects of the 
Ministry of Public Building and 
Works, it will be ,420 feet long 
and 60 feet wide. This glasshouse 
will allow exotic plants to grow 
and be shown in a way never 
before achieved in Britain. 

FIRST PRIZE 

Nine Boy Scouts from Redcar 
in North Riding, have been 
presented with the first award of 
£50 for a competition which is to 
be held annually. 

The Scouts travelled by drifter 
to Mingulay, a remote island in 
the Outer Hebrides, where they 
studied archaeology, geology, 
plants, insects and birds. 
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1 From a CN Reader 1 

I OUR AWFUL I 
( CAT I 
SMOKEY I 



appear to be enjoying their experience. 


ON DESERT 
SOIL 

Five boys and three masters 
from Hallcroft School at Ilkeston, 
Derbyshire, plan a 6,000-mile trip 
to . Morocco, where they will make 
a film of the wandering tribes of 
the Sahara. 

Meanwhile, help for neighbour¬ 
ing Algeria has been received 
from a group of Young Quakers 
at Canterbury. They have 
collected enough money to pay for 
the planting of 15 trees which, will 
help bind the soil and conserve 
moisture. 


SHAKESPEARE 
EXHIBITION 
TO RE-OPEN 

The Shakespeare Exhibition and 
Panorama, which attracted 350,000 
visitors to Stratford before it 
closed last year, is to be re-opened 
iiv April. 

The exhibition, staged in a 
temporary pavilion on the banks 
of the Avon, will remain open 
until September. There are 
various schemes designed to attract 
even more visitors, to help offset 
the financial losses of last year. 


i p ROM the day we| 
= brought Smokey | 
E home, we. lived quiet lives E 
= no more. f= 

= You see, he found that E 
= doors were the things to j| 
= play on. By standing on = 
E the back of the settee, he = 
5 could jump on to the top = 
= of the door: There he s 
|j would stand on three legs, E 
= dangling the other paw to = 
j| grapple with anybody who § 
= passed below. Often he §e 
H would pounce and burrow §= 
a furiously down your shirt a 
H and dig his claws in. =| 

E That is how Daddy came a 
= to wear cat-proof pullovers, E 
E and Mummy took to claw- E 
E proof socks. a 

| Avalanche Of § 
I Grey Fur | 

E One day the grocer’s man = 
a arrived, and had no sooner E 
E knocked on the door than a 
H he was met by an avalanche a 
a of grey fur.;. Most people § 
= lose courage when they are 5 
a greeted by our cat, and he = 
E turned on his heel and fled. §§ 
{§ Our house is surrounded 1 
E by fields, and every morn- a 
E ing we see the farmer, with = 
§ his dog, bring the cows out. a 
5 He whistles. E' 

E Smokey is terrified of a 
s dogs and whistling, so he a 
a gallops in and is under the a 
a refrigerator before your a 
= eyes have uncrossed them- E 
a selves, H 

| This used to be all right a 
a when he was still a kitten. = 
=| Now he is much bigger, he a 
a can still get under, but it | 
a never occurs to his small a 
a brain how on earth he is E 
E going to get out. |j 

| Tins Of | 
| Enticing Delicacies | 

j| It rather worries us, too. E 
a We put tins of fish and E 
E plates of cheese (his a 
a delicacies) in front of the E - 
a fridge to entice him, but he a 
E only waits till we are not §| 
s looking and then puts out a 
E a furry leg and paws them E 
a under. a 

§ The next stage, after we 1 
a have pushed him and pulled a 
H him from each direction E 
a until we and the cat are all E 
E in thoroughly bad tempers, a 
a is to move the refrigerator. E 
a This means the gas has to a 
| be turned off so that we | 

5 can disconnect the pipe = 

| without gassing Smokey. a 

| JANE HANCY | 
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DEADLY 

KNOWLEDGE j 

« 

A Soviet oceanographer ; 
believes he has found the * 
reason for the migration of ; 
whales and their concentration ■ 
in the Antarctic. * 

He states that whales are to ■ 
be found in stretches of • 
water having a certain degree ; 

of saltiness, because these* 

areas are always rich in J 
plankton—the tiny organisms ■ 
on which whales feed. ■ 

The great mammals have : 
special organs of taste which : 
enable them to detect slight j 
changes in the salt content : 
of water. It is this sense : 
which serves almost as a s 
compass in the whales 9 search : 
for feeding grounds. : 

The scientist has compiled : 
charts of certain areas in the : 
Pacific and Indian Oceans on j 
the basis of their salt content, j 
This, presumably, will make • 
it easier for hunters to find • 
and destroy the whales— ■ 
already in danger of extermin- S 
ation. 5 


OVER THE SEA TO MEXICO 





THE ECLIPSE 
WATCHERS 

Two scientists from Manchester 
University are to spend three 
weeks on one of the Cook Islands 
in the Pacific, to watch art eclipse 
of the Sun on 30th May and make; 
accurate. measurements during its 
three-and-a-half minutes* existence. 

The island on which the expedi¬ 
tion will work is surrounded by a 
coral reef. So one of the 
problems will be to get the 
delicate scientific equipment into 
dugout canoes and through the 
breakers to the shore. 



i 


Playing noughts and crosses is all very well, but there are plenty more 
exciting ways of passing the time. For instance, you could be planning 
a youth hostelling expedition. If you like walking or cycling, hostels 
offer you somewhere inexpensive to stay overnight. They are open to 
anyone from 5 years old upwards and lots of parents enjoy hostelling 

with their families. . 

See new places and meet new friends this summer. The coupon 
will bring you details. 

I--- —— — — — — — "“"—I 

To Youth Hostels Association, I 

Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts, J 

J Please send me free brochure giving details of Y.H.A. | 
I and enrolment form. | 

I NAME..•••••• .. . ••••— -- I 

" * - 1 

I ADDRESS . | 

| I 

CN655 ---*.. .... . J 


No, this is not the latest in streamlined locomotives, but it is 
something equally up-to-date. Built at Ales, near the southern 
French city of Nimes, this 100-foot-long propane gas container 
is seen at the start of a marathon trip by rail and sea to Mexico, 
where it will be used at an oil refinery. 

POPULAR PUPPET THEATRES 

pUPPET theatres are thriving in Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania, according to Unesco. In Prague, the Czech 
capital, there is even a training school which attracts students 
from home and overseas. 

Trainees at this theatre first have to make and manipulate puppets, 
and then may learn to specialise in playwriting, production, or 
technology. The school has its own theatre in the heart of Prague, 
where advanced students are able to put on shows. ' 

Once they have their diplomas, 
puppeteers have a choice of 15 
miniature theatres in various parts 
of Czechoslovakia. 

In Rumania, Vasilacke and 
Marioara—the equivalents of 
Britain’s Punch and Judy—are 
firm favourites. 

During' 1963 there were 22 
professional theatres in operation; 
between them they gave 6,513 
performances to nearly one-and- 
a-half million spectators. And 
there were also more than 500 
amateur companies presenting 
puppet shows in various parts of 
the country. 

Of 260 plays performed in 
Rumania during the 1963-64 
puppet-shows season, 163 were by 
foreign writers. Most popular 
among the playwrights were, in 
order: Shakespeare, Bertolt Brecht 
(German); George Bernard Shaw; 

Lope de Vega (Spanish dramatist 
and poet); and the Russians Leo 
Tolstoy and Maxim Gorky. 


HAMMERING 
OUT THE DENTS 

A magnetic hammer that can 
instantaneously remove dents and 
other distortions in metals without 
touching or marring the metal 
surface has been developed in the 
United States. 

The hammer sets up a magnetic 
field with pulses lasting about 500 
microseconds (a microsecond is 
one-millionth of a second); 
Because the pressure of these 
magnetic pulses is uniformly 
distributed, it smooths out the 
distortion very evenly without 
surface blemishes. 

The new tool grew out of 
problems in the manufacture of 
rocket fuel tanks. 



A Dorset fanner has become the 
first winner of the European Fish 
of the Year trophy y with his 
record British catch of a 1 6 lb. 
J4 oz. dogfish off Chesil Beach 
last December . < 

Off Colour 

A white carrot has been grown 
in a garden at Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Northumberland. 


According to Lord Geddes, 
chairman of the British Travel 
Association, Britain has at¬ 
tracted 16 million visitors 
from overseas in the past ten 
years. Earnings in' foreign 
currency totalled more than 
£2,390,000,000. 


Helpful Pence 

Pennies collected by carol-singing 
children in West Germany have 
helped to build a youth centre in 
Hong Kong. 

A British firm has received an 
order from Poland for a giant 
nitrate fertiliser factory worth 
£ 8 , 200 , 000 . 

Anthem in Arabic 

Algeria is seeking a new 
national anthem in Arabic; the 
composer will get a prize of £ 700 . 


Two harlequin ducks have 
been seen on Fair Isle, the 
first time the species has been 
recorded in the Shetland*. 
This duck normaUy lives in 
Iceland, Greenland, and north¬ 
east Canada. 


Canada is * to have a com¬ 
memorative stamp bearing the 
country's new maple leaf flag. It 
will be issued to coincide with 
Canada's national day ( 1 st July). 

Decimal Day 

Australia is to introduce deci¬ 
mal currency on 14 th February, 
1966 , 


WRITING OF 
4,000 YEARS AGO 

Tablets containing writing which 
may have been word lists and 
exercises copied out by students 
more than 4,000 years ago have 
been dug up in southern Iraq. 

The texts were found among 
180 fragments of tablets unearthed 
near Diwaniya, a town about 150 
miles south of Baghdad. They 
are written in cuneiform script in 
the Sumerian language, and are 
of a date earlier than 2,600 bc. 

The discovery team, led by Dr. 
Donald Hansen, of New York 
University's Institute of Fine Arts, 
believe that the exercises, some of 
which are on tablets nearly a foot 
square, may be among the world’s 
I oldest literary records. 


Crossword Puzzle 



16 Bright blue flower. 18 Droop. __ _ 

of a monastery. 24 Correct. 25 He leads Yugoslavia 

Answer on page 16 


ACROSS : 1 The 
western hemisphere. 
5 Toothed implement. 
8 Area of calm and 
erratic winds near the 
Equator. 9 French 
military cap. 1 1 Stagger. 
13 Thrive. 15 Bird of 
the heron family. 17 
Jobs, 21 Spanish dance. 
22 Heroic tale. 26 
Inheritor. 27 Depend¬ 
able. 28 Sister ship of 
Columbiis’s Santa 
Maria . 29' Mixed. 
DOWN; 1 Command. 

2 Daphnis and ... 

3 Small, flat-bottomed 
boat. 4 Agile. 6 Stone 
column. 7 Light¬ 
hearted. 10 Author of 
The Three Musketeers . 
12 West Country river. 
M Aromatic wood, 

19 Type of hound. 20 Exit. 23 Head 
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Wellington, capital and seat of the government, was named after the “ Iron Sheep on New Zealand farms number 49 million, fourth largest flock in the world. 
Duke,” a great encourager of what was then a new British colony The country ranks third in wool production and second in wool exporting 


NEW ZEALAND 


LAND OF MILK AND MUTTON 

I IKE Italy, which is in a corresponding 
region in the Northern Hemisphere, the 
territory of New Zealand resembles a boot. 
Its islands extend some 1,000 miles from 
north and south but are little more in area 
than that of the United Kingdom. New 
Zealand’s climate is also of a Mediterranean 
type, but summers are cooler and winters 
milder. 

Although, in the mid-l4th century, the 
Maori people migrated to New Zealand from 
the Society Islands—an incredible journey of 
thousands of miles across the Pacific Ocean 
in canoes—it was a Dutch navigator, Abe! 
Janszoon Tasman, who gave the country the 
name it still bears, after a visit in 1642. Then, 
in 1769, followed a series of outstanding 
voyages by Captain Cook, who extensively 
explored the coastline. By 1840, New Zealand 
had become British territory and, in little 
more than a century, she has grown into a 
prosperous, self-governing member of the 
British Commonwealth. Grassland-farming, 
highly mechanised, is the most important 
industry. But as it needs comparatively few 
people, most New Zealanders are dwellers 
in commercialised towns. With Britain as 
her main customer. New Zealand is a big 
exporter of meat and dairy produce. 

Pictures by courtesy of New Zealand Government Office 



Mount Cook (12,349 feet), is the highest mountain in 
both New Zealand and Australia 
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Okolo was very anxious to go to 
school. He wanted one day to 
become a teacher. 

Okolo was a simple boy, born 
in a forest village. He managed 
to get to the town of Onitsha, 
where his Uncle Chinua paid for 
him to go to school for a time. 

Then Uncle Chinua would not 
pay any more, and Okolo had 
to try to earn money for his 
school fees himself... 

5. A Royal Idea ! 

T ATER, Okolo was fortunate to 
^ find several other paid jobs, 
not least the task of weeding a 
large field of cassavas. All day, 
Okolo knelt in the burning sun, 
digging, cutting and pulling the 
weeds. Occasionally, he crouched 
to suck an orange in the shade of 
one of the ten-foot-high termite 
hills. Okolo never understood 
bow millions of such tiny insects 
could build anything as big and 
stone-hard as these hills. 

When he could no Jpnger find 
work, to do, he counted up his 
hard-earned pennies and dis¬ 
covered he had only 96 oOhetwo. 
thousand needed for his last term 
at Primary school! 

On the first day of August, 
Okolo counted again, not pennies' 
this time, but the days and wieeks 
to the start of the new school 
term. He found there were only 
28 days left. / / 

Then, quite suddenly, he got an' 
idea. / 

‘Til make and sell things,” he 
told his mother. “Nzekwu and 
Achebe will help me. So will the 
new boy from Asaba, Ifeanyi ” .... 

After supper, Okolo gathered; 
his friends together. Nzekwji 
promised to collect palm leaves jfor_ 
Okolo to use in weaving mats. 
Achebe said he would find the 
strong grass, which Okolo want,e'4 
to use as string, from along ’the" 
river banks. Ifeanyi chose to 
gather long straight sticks for 
broom handles, and the dry seed-' 
pods which would rattle when they- 
were strung together into a neck¬ 
lace. 

The following day, while his- 
friends scattered in search of the 
materials he needed. Okolo walked 
four miles visiting 30 ! womep in 
their houses throughout Onitsha. 


OKOLO 





to make. Nzekwu waited until 
Okolo returned with money 
jingling in his pockets before he 
told him what he had done. 

“Ten days ago I went to the 
same houses you visited,” he said. 
“You remember my asking you 
the names of the people you had 
called on?” 

“Yes,” answered Okolo, “and 
I couldn’t understand why.” 

“Well, I told them all to wait, 
not to buy anything until your 
goods were ready, I even suggested 
they should come here and look at 


Above : Okolo made brooms to 
.i \ make money 
Right: The mask which was 
worn by Achebe at the yam 
* harvest festival 

Each time he asked politely, “If 
I bring you brooms, mats, trays, 
baskets, and. necklaces, will you 
buy from me?” In almost every 
case the women said they would. 
.. It took Okolo only two, days to 
sell what had taken him a month 




All the boys danced 


round Achebe, who was pretending to be a leopard 


what you were making. I was so 
sure they would like the things. 
That’s why you had so many 
visitors. Now, let’s count, Okolo. 
Empty your pockets ” 

Okolo’s money, together with 
his mother’s savings and an 
unexpected gift of money from 
his father, all added up to over 
£7. 

Now Okolo could finish his last 
term at Primary school. After 
that, he would need to raise £100 
in order to go to Secondary 
school. 

“Well, there’s twelve shillings 
over,” said Okolo brightly. “It 
isn’t much, but it’s a beginning.” 

S OME days later, Okolo was 
awakened by the drums. This 
was the yam harvest festival, the 

time when everyone was thankful 
for the fat yams which grew in 
the earth. 

Outside he bumped into Achebe, 
who was being followed by a 
crowd of boys. Only Achebe’s 
hands and feet 
were visible. 

His body was 
entirely covered 
by a costume, 
and on his head 
he wore a 
bright wooden 
mask crowned 
with a spotted 
leopard. If 
Achebe had 
not shown him 
the mask 
before, Okolo 
would never 
have recognised 
him. 

“ Nzekwu and 
Ifeanyi are 
waiting at the 
corner,” Achebe 
squawked, try¬ 
ing to disguise 
his voice so 
that no-one 
would know 
who was 
behind the 
mask, “Come 
on,” he growled, 
starting to 
dance down the 
road. 

Achebe frequently stopped, 
turned to face the crowd follow¬ 
ing him, and snarled, and made 
scratching noises at them. Many 
of the smaller boys ran away, 
frightened by the leopard Achebe 
was pretending to be. As soqn as 
Achebe began to dance again, they 
ran back to join in, but at a safe 
distance from the leopard’s claws. 

Even though Okolo knew per¬ 
fectly well that behind the mask 
there was a friend, he had to make 
himself stand still whenever 
Achebe came at him, screaming 
and yowling. 

Nzekwu and Ifeanyi were stand¬ 
ing on the corner. When he saw 
them, Achebe rushed at them 
ferociously, trying to snatch at 
their throats, but they ran, and 
Okolo laughed. 

1 “It’s only Achebe” he said, as 
if he wasn’t scared. “We are 
playing.” 

“We know,” Nzekwu and 
Ifeanyi said together, and they 
came back laughing, trying to 
appear brave. 

All day the boys roamed 
Onitsha playing masquerade. 
Achebe danced for people and 
they gave him pennies. Okolo and 
Nzekwu joined other groups and 
danced round other masked 
figures; then they would rejoin 
Achebe and go on again. 

Wherever they went there were 
crowds and drums and music, and 
people gave them food. 

Achebe lent his mask to each 
of his friends. Okolo found it 
was heavy, and had trouble breath- 
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ing inside it at first, but he 
enjoyed wearing it. 

'T'HAT day, Okolo enjoyed hint- ; 
A self more than he had all the t 
year. He was so tired when he ■ 
went home that he fell asleep with ; 
his sandafs on and didn’t move till 
the sun rose the next morning. 

Meanwhile Okolo’s Uncje 
Chinua grew more self-important 
every day. He bragged about his . 
car, wore expensive coral beads 
and never spoke to anyone with-! 
out giving the impression that he 
was doing them a favour. He 
pretended to be busy when he was 
not and appeared to grow fatter 
all the time. vjj 

At the end of September, he 
gave a great feast in honour of 
himself. He smiled all day. Once, 
when some men were watching 
him, he put an arm around 



With his back to a termite hill* Okolo worked hard 
weeding a field 

Okolo’s shoulder and said he 
seemed to be a fine boy. But 
though Chinua was rich, he did 
not offer to pay for any more of 
Okolo’s schooling. . ' 

All the people at the feast drank 
and ate and enjoyed themselves. 
All except Okolo. When evening 
came, he wandered away and 
climbed the iroko tree he loved. 
He wanted to forget everything— 
the noise, the food, the songs, the 
dancing, the money which his 
uncle had and he hadn’t. But he 
could not, because the elephant 
tusk-trumpets kept reminding him 
of his uncle, and that in just three 
months he would finish Primary 
school with little hope of ever 
going to Secondary school. 

A car drove along the road 
which ran by the iroko tree, its 
bright headlights picking out the 
houses along the way. Okolo 
watched the lights, and saw them 
turn right into the broad court¬ 
yard of the Obi’s palace. And he 
had a new idea, 

Okolo had never seen the Obi. 
He knew that he was the king, the 
father of all the Ibo people in 
Onitsha. He was a very old man, 
a very wise man, but still he was 
the king, and a boy did not just 
go to him for advice. 

“ f WANT to be a teacher,” he 
* said to himself, “That’s 
what counts.” And he grew 
braver. “I must try.” 

He decided he must go to the 
Obi without telling anybody. 

To be continued 

© Peter Buckley, 1964 
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SEE WHY No, 9 POP ART 



Why do some artists produce such strange work nowadays? Here a number 
of modern American artists are introduced by art expert Sheldon Williams 


THE public, looking at the paintings 
" reproduced in this feature, asks 
“ All Very well—but is it Art ? ” 

To answer this question sensibly would 
mean discussing the whole history of 
Modern Art. But what we can say is 


that never before has the artist been so 
free from outside restrictions as he is 
today. He literally can do whatever he 
likes. 


“ Pop ” in modern art means using 
popular everyday things to give 
painting or sculpture an “ up-to-date ” 
appearance. Pop artists like including 
in their work bits of slot-machines, 
images from space fiction, trade-marks, 


the idea of the ordinary world. 

American pop imitators have gone 
one stage further. The American 
artist Roy Lichtenstein, for instance, 
selects a comic strip and blows it up to 
giant size. His pictures are several 
feet square instead of a few square 
inches. Every little “dot ” of shading 
from the printed illustration appears 
in Lichtenstein’s picture as a blob of 
paint. And it is the scale that achieves the 
effect—scale and a deliberate choice of 
crude 20th century subjects—a garbage- 
disposal unit, for example, or a hotdog, 
or a bathing belle. 

Another American artist, Cjaes 
Oldenburg (see page 10), takes us 
straight into the supermarket. Again, 
scale is overwhelming. Hotdogs in 
nylon netting stuffed with plaster, and 
brilliantly coloured—with or without 
onions! They lie about the galleries 
and floors of museums like a glutton’s 
bad conscience. 

When Oldenburg does a strict 
reproduction—“ things ” their real 
size—results are even more terrifying. 
The other day, 

residents of Greenwich Village 

Continued on next page 



armchair (1963). Several feet high, this extraordinary painting is 
of a 1940 Picasso, right down to the dots of the printing process. 
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ART 

Continued 
from 
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page 


(New York’s Chelsea) 
woke up to find a brand 
hew “ walk-round ” store. 
All sorts of familiar 
branded goods were there 
—packs of frozen peas, cans 
of instant coffee, deep¬ 
freeze TV dinners, and the 
stock packs of cereals and 
detergents. The only 
thing wrong was the price. 
Everything cost 500 times 
more than usual I What 
had happened was that 
the new pop realists had 
taken over, i 

Plaster Eggs And 
Concrete Boxes 

A closer inspection 
revealed that nothing was 
genuine. Everything was 
imitation. The eggs were 
piaster and the orange 
boxes were concrete— 
though everything was as 
“ real Was the cherries the 
birds are said to have 
tried to peck off the 
Italian artist CrivellPs 
Virgin and Child painting 
500 years ago. 

Oldenburg tells questioners 
that his kind of painting is 
the real “truth,'” just as 
one artist makes 
free with actual Coca- 
Cola bottles in one of his 
pictures, while another 
attaches a washbasin to 
the canvas, because he 
reckons the public likes 
familiar objects and wants 
to see them built into the 
new pictures. 

Communicating 
With The Public 

Similar reasoning lies 
behind Segal’s ghostly 
figures, cycling, sitting at 
table, always engaged in 
everyday activities—and 
seen in his modelling to be 
doing ordinary things. 

Only the spectral white 
plaster reminds us that 
this is not Tom, Dick or 
Harry. 

Segal assures himself he 
is communicating with the 
general public. And he is 
right, at any rate up to a 
point. No-one is going to 
say about his work : 

“ What ij; it l ” 

Continued on next page 




Jim Dine’s Hair (1961). Everyone has hair, he seems to say, so I’m painting it. It is an everyday 
example of the ordinary in life made more important by the artist drawing attention to it. 



Just as Robert Rauschenberg uses Coca-Cola bottles as a symbol of 20th Century living, so Lichtenstein could not resist painting his enormous 
the trademark of American civilisation. Crudeness of image and straightforward presentation give the maximum punch to the pi 
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Half Face with 
Collar (1963) — 
another Lichten¬ 
stein. Obsessed by 
the ‘popular* 
image in comics, 
by making a scrap 
from a comic 
strip an oil paint¬ 
ing of monumen¬ 
tal size (this one 
is about 44 inches 
square). Lichten¬ 
stein is able to 
shock and sur¬ 
prise our eyes 
normally lazy 
when confronted 
by the obvious— 
into seeing a de¬ 
tail of normal life 
as important. 


tenstein’s Large 
•I (1963). Sheer 
nakes a striking 
/re of something 
;Jly taken for 
granted. 

dy Warhol’s 
•n Campbell 
p Can (1962) 
ht) uses a poster 
inique to show 
: paintings need 
be ” beautiful.” 




Using commercial art methods, James Rosenquist emphasises in White Bread (1964) 
the sliced-bread civilisation in which we live. 



POP 
ART 

^ Continued 
from 
previous 
page 


Such deviations from the 
main stem of modern art 
show that America as an 
art nation has come of 
age. Besides action 
painting, junk art, and 
simulated realism, the 
US has introduced 
another “ cultural 
influence ” to Western 
eyes. 

Geographically and 
historically, America has 
become increasingly 
concerned with life in the 
Far East—especially in 
Japan. Not the Japan of 
the traditional colour- 
woodcut and the graceful 
kimono. It is today's 
Japan that is making an 
impact upon the American 
way of life. 

Freedoms Of 
Technique 

This cultural influence 
. has been a two-way 
operation. Young 
Japanese artists have 
learnt new freedoms of 
technique from US 
painters and sculptors. 
Americans, in their 
turn, have found the 
rhythm and delicacy of 
the Japanese written 
character irresistible. This 
is most apparent in Mark 
Tobey's work, especially 
in his “ white writing,” a 
style of painting he claims 
to have originated but 
whose basic designs 
reach back across centuries 
of Oriental antiquity. 

Looking For 
Novelty 

There remains the 
question : Why has 
American Art for the 
first time come to be 
accepted on equal (some 
would say, unequal) terms 
by critics and collectors 
of the Old World ? There 
are several answers. 
The answer seems to be 
that the World is looking 
for novelty. The United 
States has emerged as a 
top power since the last 
war. Then there is the 
influence on local people 
from visiting refugees 
fleeing the Nazi 

Continued on next page 
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terror in Europe. 'V 

It all makes sense—but 
there is another special 
reason for today’s 
American pre-eminence. 

In former days the rich 
American, cultured or 
otherwise, made his way to 
Europe to buy pictures for 
his pleasure and to impress 
his friends and neighbours. 
Now, fast, modern travel 
and rising standards of 
living have made it possible 
for any American to take a 
European vacation and, 
within hours, visit the art 
centres of Europe-^-stroll 
up Bond Street in London, 
pick his way through the 
Rue de Seine in Paris, or 
stand in St. Mark’s Square 
in Venice. The European 
tour has become too 
easy. 

Mounting Interest 

US dealers, gallery-owners 
and critics, consciously or 
unconsciously, realised this. 
Possibly^ without fixed 
intention,.they began 
reversing the trend and 
paid attention to the ' - 
.artists in their own 
country. And this was, of 
course, a very good thing 
for the artists. Overnight, 
as it were, American 
painters and sculptors were 
' being'taken seriously. •- • 
interest in their work ' 
mounted. - 

And, with interest, prices 
; mounted too. Americans 
. began buying American 
. pictures and sculptures. 
American art became big 
business. 

Bigger Markets 

\The next step was to seek 
bigger markets. That 
meant—export. Already 
; vast sums were involved, 

* so the drive to sell 
American art abroad was 
treated as a marketing 
operation. : Modern sales 
techniques were invoked. 
European dealers, 
previously exporters to the 
US, found themselves on 
the receiving end for a 
change. 

This view is not a total 
c picture of how modern art 
has built up its international 
reputation. Taste plays 
its part. Nothing could 
have been achieved if the 
artists had not had 
something significant to 
offer. 
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Pop Art often follows popular “ literature.” Lichtenstein, for example, paints huge versions of snippets from Love Stories, 
with their simple emotions. And Westerns, with their uncomplicated drama, fit neatly into Pop—as in The Draw (1963). 



Claes Oldenburg, seen below 
in his “ grocer’s shop,” 
makes all the things you 
can buy in a supermarket. 
Meat (1964) (left) and Oefs 
poch£s,! Vulcania, avec 
stiucisses (1964) (right) are 
made of plaster, crudely but 
realistically decorated in 
shiny enamel. Oldenburg 
sometimes works on a gigan¬ 
tic scale but, as in the 
; examples of his work shown 
here, he frequently makes 
" his sculptures ” the same 
V size as the originals. 
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FOR GIRLS 


IT’S A SMALL WORLD! 

'THE model village at Eastbourne, Sussex, may be small, 
but it is very popular* Since it opened eight years ago, 
more than 200,000 visitors have walked its streets, just as these 
two girls (below) were doing when this picture was taken. 



Two visitors to Eastbourne’s model village 


Covering three-quarters of an acre, the village is set inside the 
Redoubt Tower, a well-known local landmark. The Redoubt, built 
in 1809, was once the headquarters of a chain of coastal forts called 
Martello Towers, erected in Sussex and Kent to defend England 
against Napoleon’s threatened invasion. (These forts were named 
after a tower on Cape Mortello in Corsica, which the British found 
to be almost impregnable against attack.) 

Among the 70 model village buildings is an old manor house, a 
shopping centre, a Town Hall, arid a replica of Yorkshire’s famous 
Fountains Abbey.' 

This fascinating showpiece of the past is open all the year round. 


GWEN DA VOLUNTEERS 

A GIRL who loves to swim is . 

15i*year-oId G Wend a 
Davies of Hereford (right). 

Gwenda holds the bronze and 
silver medals for swimming, 
and is a competent lifesaver. 

She also loves children, and 
has offered to teach those who 
are. handicapped to swim. 

“In that way,” says Gwenda, 

“I can put something back into 
swimming, since it has given me 
so many hours of happiness.” : 

Gwenda’s chance to help will 
come when Hereford’s new pool 
for handicapped people is com¬ 
pleted. The date for this has not 
yet been fixed, but already the 
’ Mayor of Hereford’s appeal for 
funds has raised £1,000 of the 
£3,000 needed. It is hoped that 
*it will not be too long before their target is reached and the pool 
. opened. • . .. 

When it is, Gwenda will be there ready to carry out her promise. 



Gwenda loves swimming and 
children 


HOW TO MAKE “COBBLESTONES” 

TToR.this deliciously .“different” chocolate sweet you will 
need: 


18 marshmallows; 3 oz. (chopped) walnuts; 2pkts. Polka 
Dots; 3 oz. (chopped) raisins. (If the fruit is not already, 
chopped, ciit into small pieces before you begin.) 

Line a large, shallow tin with 


|IIIIIIUI!I!IIIIII SISTERS iiimiiiiiiiniii^ 



S “You watch television too = 
= much, that’s the trouble!” = 


greased paper. Arrange marsh¬ 
mallows at the bottom. Sprinkle 
chopped fruit and nuts all over 
and around the marshmallows. 
Using a basin over a saucepan of 
hot water, melt the Polka Dots in 
the basin. When liquid, pour the 
melted chocolate over the marsh¬ 
mallows, smoothing it with the 
back of a large spoon or spatula. 
Set aside to cool. When the 
chocolate is firm, 
cut into rough 
squares with a 
knife. 
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I INDA KAYE is a 15-year-old singing different kind of record by appearing, 

. schoolgirl from Newcastle. Maybe recording, and rehearsing for six different 

you have never heard of her—yet ? radio-TV shows and doing a 30-minute 

Maybe she will make the grade—maybe late-night cabaret spot—all in a single 

she will not. But she is a girl worth day! 

watching, for this Tyneside-teenager So Linda has already broken records 
could become a knockout newcomer to before waxing her first—for which she 
the 1965 Charts. came to London the other day. 

She has all the necessary qualities— Meanwhile, she continues to go to 
personality, good-looks, professionalism, school in Newcastle. If she “ swings tf 

and a voice said to be halfway between her satchel that little bit more than the 

Dusty Springfield's and Helen Shapiro’s. other girls, who can blame her—with the 

She enjoys hard work, and has set up a possibility of an exciting pop career ahead? 
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SCIENCE SURVEY 

I 


FASCINATING FIBRE OPTICS 



'J'WO things involving the use of light have given scientists 
a lot to think about during the last two or three years. 

One of them—the LASER 


has even captured the imagina¬ 
tion of science fiction writers. 
And -certainly it does have 
something in common with the 
“Death Ray” of old. Light 
rays straightened out and then 
squeezed together into a tight 
pencil beam can be used to cut 
metals. And one ' laser beam 


by CN correspondent 
Derrick Royston Booth 


has even been bounced off the 
Moon and picked up again back 
on Earth, 

The other one is called 
FIBRE OPTICS, which is the 
art of bouncing light down the 
inside of a bundle of glass fibres 
so that it shines out of the other 
end regardless of how, much 
the fibres have been bent on tlie 
way. 

Ordinarily, light has only 
linear properties—that is, it can 
travel only in straight lines. 
This direction can be changed 
by the use of mirrors or prisms, 
and lenses can squeeze or flare 


out light like a fan, but it still 
travels only in straight lines. 

When glass fibre began to 
have practical applications— 
as in the making of fireproof 
curtains, insulating cloth, and 
the strengthening material set 
in plastic for glass fibre boats 
and car bodies—scientists began 
to experiment with the tiny hair¬ 
like fibres to see how light 
would behave if it could be 
forced to travel down the length 
of them. 

Types of Glass 

At first there, was little to 
show for these experiments. 
Then it was discovered that if 
the fibre could be made with 
the core of one kind of glass 
and the outside of a different 
type, a tiny, mirror-like surface 
was formed at the interface of 
the two types of glasses! 

It is really quite easy to com¬ 
bine two types of glass. First 
the core glass is formed as a 
blob of molten material, and 
this is then dipped into a bath 
of another type of molten glass, 
just like the coating on a toffee 
apple. If the blob is then 


drawn out into a tiny filament 
or thread, the outside will still 
be coated with the second kind 
of glass. 

A bunch of these glass fila¬ 
ments can easily be bonded 
together with a special plastic, 
so that the finished product 


looks something like a rope— 
and it is just about as pliable. 

The end can then be cut off 
cleanly, and should a powerful 
light be shone at this end, it 
will enter and “ bounce ” its 
way down the filaments until it 
comes out at the other end 
almost as bright. If all the 
filaments are kept parallel, a 
simple pattern can be trans¬ 
mitted along the light-bearing 
fibres and can be viewed at the 
far end. 



Diagram showing light rays passing through a bent tube 
of glass fibre filaments 


TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 



CLUB FOR YOUNG ORNITHOLOGISTS 


T FEEL pretty sure that most of you have heard of the Royal 
Society for the protection of Birds. It was founded 75 
years ago and now has the largest membership of any organisa¬ 
tion devoted to bird life in Britain. 

For a long time the RSPB reasonable, being only 5s. per 
has had a junior section, but year; and as this includes free 
very recently this has been receipt of the Club magazine 
reorganised and brought well Bird Life , which is published 
up to date. As I have the quarterly, you certainly get a 


This is a nation-wide Bird- 
Feeding Project, and its object 
is to investigate the feeding, 
drinking and bathing habits of 
garden birds—especially in 


those who go in for such a 
project should try to be as 
accurate as possible when send¬ 
ing in observations. Unless you 
are careful about this, not only 
will your notes be of little or 
no value, you may upset the 
conclusions reached when all 
results have been examined. 

You do not need to be an 
expert; you must just be very 
careful about the identification 
of species, and equally careful 
when you report what some 
bird has been doing. Make 


winter. 

I would like to give you a accurate notes of everything 
word of advice about this sort you see that you consider to be 
of work. It is essential that all worth reporting, and check up 


privilege of being on the 
Society’s Education Committee, 
this is something I am parti¬ 
cularly interested in. 

The future, of bird life, indeed 
the future of all plants and 
animals, is very much in the 
hands of the younger genera¬ 
tion. It is you young 
naturalists Who will, in due 
course, be the leaders of the 
conservation movements 


good return for your money. 
Bird Life contains articles by 
senior ornithologists and it is 
hoped that members will also 


-by- 


Maxwell Knight 


contribute. Any articles 
accepted for publication will 
mean prizes for the young 
of authors. . The magazine will 
tomorrow. This being so, : I have regular news about the 
hope you may like to know RSPB and the Club; infor- 
about RSPB’s Junior section, imatibh about courses on bird- 
the Young Ornithologists’ Club, watching; meetings and all 
: First of all,.the Club is open! other activities; and also 
to boys and girls up to the age schemes for practical work, 
of 18, and you do not neces- One of these schemes was 
sarily have to know much about started in January, 1965, in con- 
birds in order to join. You junction with the Wildlife 
just have to be truly interested Youth Service—the junior 
in birds and their welfare. branch of the World Wildlife 

The subscription is vary Fund. 



Binoculars and telescopes are useful for watching 

without disturbing all kinds of bird life 
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The fibre optics technique is 
very useful for bending light 
round corners to illuminate out- 
of-the-way places. For instance, 
it is sometimes necessary to 
inspect the inside of a machine 
while it is actually in motion, 
and hitherto the only way to 
do this has been to peer into 
the inside through a tiny hole. 
Fibre optics will be able to help 
with this problem. 

The way the fibres transmit 
light waves is somewhat similar 
to the way radio waves can be 
“squirted” down wave guides 
into the horns of huge radar 
aerials. Thus one branch of 
science is able to help .another. 

Costly Process 

Whenever light is transmit^d 
through a glass lens, errbirs^ 
called aberrations—are. ! pro¬ 
duced. More lenses are added 
to correct the aberrations, but 
this is a very costly process. 
Fibre optics can correct simple 
aberrations very cheaply and 
there may be a special appli¬ 
cation of fibre optics in this 
field. They may be especially 
useful in-colour television. 

\ 'the main fascination of fibre 
optics, however, lies in the 
simple fact that light can now 
be made to bend at wilt around 
a curve, and that images can 
be transmitted beyond sight 
range without the use of 
electronics. 


all identifications in a good 
book. There are plenty of these 
nowadays which are quite 
cheap, and which are very well 
illustrated. 

In addition to this Bird-Feed¬ 
ing project, there will be many 
other v interesting and exciting 
things to do. 

The YOC will also organise 
special bird-watching courses 
for members in different; parts 
of the country. 

Then there are visits to the 
; many Bird Reserves ^vhich the 
RSPB owns—places where rare 
birds may be seen* such as the 
Osprey and Avocet, both of 
which have been re-established 
as breeding species by the work 
of the Society. The Bittern and 
the Marsh Harrier are two 
lovely birds which also live in 
one or other of these protected 
areas. .. 

Why Not Join ? 

Last and by no means least, 
there are the opportunities 
offered through being a member 
of the YOC for meeting other 
young enthusiasts. There is no 
way of making ornithology 
more pleasant than in getting 
together with those who share 
your interests. So why not con¬ 
sider joining the YOC? 

You can get full, particulars 
by writing to The Young Orni¬ 
thologists’ Club, The Lodge, 
Sandy, Bedfordshire. 
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picture 

serial 


Presenting: another of the most famous 
of Shakespeare’s plays in a special way 


Part 

Eight 


Romeo and. Juliet 



Not knowing that his 
daughter Juliet had 
secretly become Romeo's 
bride , her father insisted 
that she marry Count 
Paris. To avoid this , the 
Friar who had wed Juliet 
to Romeo , caused her to 
“ die ” by giving her a 
drug which put her into 
a death-like trance. He 
intended that Romeo 
should then take Juliet 
away with him, but his 
plans went wrong . Before 
he could tell Romeo of 
the plan , Romeo heard of 
Juliet's “ death." Wild 
with grief he killed 
Count Paris , and then 
took poison. 

When Juliet awoke 
and found Romeo dead , 
she stabbed herself leav¬ 
ing the Friar to explain 
all that had happened. 


I. When the mourners had last seen Juliet, she 
had been lying peacefully at rest, to all appearances 
dead. Now her stabbed, crumpled body lay 
beside Romeo’s. The dead lovers’ fathers, Lord 
Capulet and Lord Montague, were both shocked, 
while the Prince of Verona, whose task it was to 
find out what had happened, was very puzzled. 


2. So far the Prince had only a garbled account of a fight between Romeo and Count 
Paris, as witnessed by the Count's page, who had raised the alarm. He wondered how 
Romeo came to be there, for he had only recently banished him from Verona. When 
had he dared to return? Since the Friar had been found in the churchyard, obviously 
a very frightened man, the Prince felt sure he would be able to throw some light on 
the unhappy events. So once the Friar had gained control of himself again, the Prince 
began to question him in an endeavour to get to the bottom of this unhappy affair. 




i 


3. Fearfully, the Friar told the 
Prince of Romeo and Juliet’s 
great love for one another, and 
of how he had wed them 
secretly. He explained that he 
had hoped, at a favourable time, 
to announce their marriage, 
thinking it might help to mend 
the breach between the 
Montagues and Capulets. But 
before the chance to do so 
arose. Lord Capulet had in¬ 
sisted on his daughter marrying 
Count Paris. 

In great distress Juliet had 
appealed to the Friar for help, 
and he now told of his plan to 
put Juliet into a trance and to 
have Romeo waiting beside her 
when she awoke in the tomb. 
But, his plan had gone wrong. 
He had not been able to tell 
Romeo the true facts in time. 


5. After much discussion, all 
agreed that no blame could 
possibly be attached to any¬ 
one living for the threefold 
tragedy. But the Prince 
sternly rebuked Lord Capu¬ 
let and Lord Montague for 
having carried their enmity 
to such a length that their 
children had even preferred 
death to facing life apart 
from one another. 

Such plain speaking went 
right to the hearts of the 
two old rivals. Although it 
was now too late to help 
Romeo and Juliet, they 
buried their feud at their 
children’s grave. The two 
bereaved fathers shook 
hands, calling each other 
brother. 




6. They agreed to 
erect to their 
children two 
golden statues. 
These two old 
enemies became 
united at last, in 
their determina¬ 
tion to bury their 
old hatred ... the 
hatred that had 
cost the lives of 
Romeo and Juliet. 



NEXT WEEK: 

TWELFTH NIGHT 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 
NEW ISSUES FOR BRITAIN 


^EVER before has the British Post Office planned such a 
varied programme of new issues as that just announced 
by the Postmaster General. During 1965 we are to have nine 
special ones, totalling about 20 stamps. 


As well as one in honour of 
Sir Winston Churchill, mentioned 
in last week’s CN, commemorative 
stamps will be issued in September 
to mark the 25th anniversary of 
the Battle of Britain, when Hitler’s 
Luftwaffe was defeated by the 
Royal Air Force and Britain was 
saved from a German invasion. 


■piAl 

BquizI 



1. What country, puts “C.C.C.P.” 

on its stamps? .. 7 ...'.......... 

2. Does ICELAND issue stamps? 

3. Name any country which has 
issued TRIANGULAR stamps. 

4. What country issues special 
CHRISTMAS stamps? 

Prizes: We will send you a special 
prize packet of 50 choice stamps 
free for each question you answer 
correctly. 200 stamps free (cat. 
over 35/-) plus the famous Black 
Swan, for 4 correct answers. We 
will also send you our famous 
Bonanza Mini-Boxes of mixed 
stamps, pick where you like at Id. 
each, on approval. 

Please tell your Parents. 

THE STAMP CLUB (Dept. C.N.7) 
Eastringion, GO OLE, Yorkshire 





22 Russia (Including one shown £ size) 
Super lot Catalogued over 10/-, FREE 
to all asking to see my Commonwealth 
and Foreign stamps on 10 days’ 
approval. Just send 4£d. stamp. 
Detoffs of how to join the YOUNG BADGERS 
Stamp Club will also be sent . 

(Please tell parents.) 

OLD BADGER (CIO) 
Badgers House 

South St., LANCING, Sussex. 



O.K.! So Now 
you’ve seen a 
Cat Laugh! 


He’s pleased be¬ 
cause he knows 
about our mag¬ 
nificent offer. 


3 Values of these beautiful Polish Cats 


FREE 

to all stamp collectors. All you have 
to do is send for our Approvals Nowf 
Pleose tell your parents . 

BECCIES STAMP CO. (BN5) BECC1ES. SUFF01K 



FREE 



To all Collectors Who 
Send For Approvals 

Tell you r Pare nts. 

~P Te ITi send” 50 GVbT“ stamps" antf 

Approvals for which I enclose 6d. postage. 

Name....... 

Address......... 


[-AVONJIAHRSipept^ANSJipiss.J^orfoI^ 


Three centenaries will be 
marked by special issues. One of 
these is the centenary of the 
. International Telecommunications 
Union, due in May. This organisa¬ 
tion, founded in Paris in 1865 and 
originally known as the Interna¬ 
tional Telegraphic Union, helps 
member countries to improve their 


radio, telephone, and telegraph 
services. 

In July special stamps will 
honour the Salvation Army, which 
was founded in 1865 by William 
Booth. Since then the Salvation 
Army has preached the Christian 
Gospel in many lands as well as 
doing much to help the poor and 
needy in Britain. 

A famous doctor. Lord Lister, 
will be honoured by stamps mark- 


Scottish collectors, the Postmaster 
General has decided to issue, in 
January, 1966, special stamps in 
honour of Scotland’s national 
poet, Robert Burns. 

So much about Britain’s plans 
for new issues—no pictures of die 
designs are yet available—leaves 
only a little room this week for 
news from other countries. 

Jn Egypt, a special issue pays 
tribute to the Egyptian Police 
Force. The police badge, an 
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Stalin, Marconi, Hitler, President Sukarno, 
Captain Cook, General Franco, George 
Washington, etc., etc. In all 20 world 
famous figures. This super offer quite free 
to introduce you to the Sterling Stamp Club 
(admission free—many advantages). 

Just send 4id. stamp and ask to see a 
selection of our Commonwealth and Foreign 
stamps on 10 days’ Approval. 

Please tell your parents. 
STERLING STAMP SERVICE 
(Dept. CN 123). Lancing, Sussex 


OMONGOLIA FREE to everynArifCTC 
’Jone ordering one of these*ALIVE IJ 


10 difl. 

Formosa 1/6 
Liberia 1/9 
S. Arabia 1/9 
Sudan 1/9 
Zanzibar 3/3 
25 diff. 
Bolivia 2/6 
Ceylon 
Cyprus 
Iceland 
Malta 
Jamaica 2/9 
Lebanon 2/- 
Paraguay2/6 
Slam 1/9 


50 diff. 


100 diff. 


Belgium C. 5/6 Australia 


1/9 

4/6 

3/9 

3/6 


1/6 Austria 
1/6 Chile 
5/- Columbia 
2/6 Denmark 
1/9 China 
3/6 Finland 
11/- Holland 
7/- Jugoslavia 3/- 
3/6 Norway 3/6 
_ _ 2/6 200 diff. 

N. Zealand 3/6 Czechoslov. 6/- 
Pakistan 3/3 Germany 3/6 
Peru 3/- Hungary 5/- 
S. Marino 5/- Italy 6/- 


Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Ecuador 
^Pt 
French C. 
Iraq 
Iceland 
Israel 
Malaya 
Mexico 


BRITISH EMPIRE 

200 difl. 5/-; 300, 9/-; 500, 18/-^ 1,000, 45/-. 


Please tell your parents. 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.o. LIST FREE. 

BATTSTAMPS 

(3N), 16 Kidderminster Rd,, Croydon, Surrey 


ALL NEW APPLICANTS 

sending 4Jd. postage and requesting our 
Approvals may choose one of these 
FREE GIFTS 

50 COMMONWEALTH □ 

10 FLOWERS □ 10 FRENCH COLS. □ 

Do.not forget your name and address. 
(U.K. only.) Please tell your Parents. 
niiUA vruc (CN48), 18a Church Street, 
UIAR A Aind Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


SUPERIOR APPR0VALS-FR0M Id. EACH 
(MIXED COLONIALS or MIXED FOREIGN) 
PACKET COLLECTIONS 

500 DIFFERENT WORLD ... 7/6 

100 LARGE PICTORIALS 3/- 

200 „ „ „ 6/- 
100 COLONIAL „ „ . 5/- 

Please tell your parents <& send d. postage. 

A. JONES EP&srJsk 


BRITISH 

EMPIRE 



SEND FOR THIS 
FABULOUS 

COLLECTION AND OUR 
APPROVALS TODAY. Tell your Parents. 

iComet"sale7(CN5) JNowIcCnOR 02P 

1 SEND 100 B.E. AND APPROVALS FOR 
WHICH I ENCLOSE 6d. POSTAGE. 


| Name.... 
j Address . 




by C. W. Hill 


ing the centenary of his first use of 
antiseptics to kill harmful germs 
during surgical operations. . 

In 1265 Simon de Montfort, the 
powerful Earl of Leicester, 
summoned an assembly of noble¬ 
men, bishops and merchants to 
persuade Kihg Henry III to govern 
England more efficiently. From 
this assembly our present-day 
Parliament has developed, and 
special stamps in July will cele¬ 
brate its 700th anniversary. 

Other new stamps will mark the 
Commonwealth Arts Festival and 
the 20th anniversary of the 
United Nations. The Post Office 
Tower, in London, will be 
featured on yet another ne:w issue... 

Finally, to the delight of 



the opening of the Congress. In 
the white arrows are the familiar 
red, amber, and green traffic 
lights. 

^ new French stamp, also 
pictured here, has a view of 
the Chdteau de Joux. Built about 
a thousand years ago on the rocks 
above the River Doubs, the castle 
dominated the route between 
France and Switzerland. After an 
exciting history of wars, sieges, 
and sorties, the castle is now a 
museum. 


eagle with outspread wings, is in 
the centre of the design, pictured 
here. 

Police in Portugal have been 
taking part, with .members of 
the Portuguese Automobile Club, 
in the country’s first National 
Traffic Congress. Road Safety 
has been the main topic of discus¬ 
sion, and three special stamps, in 
the design pictured here, marked 



IjifiiimiiMiiiijifitifiiimmifiimiiimiiM 

I PICK A PUZZLE BATTLE WEAR 1 


SIX PAIRS IN RHYME 



Study the twelve drawings 
above and then see if you can 
pair them off in rhyme. (For 
example: lamp-stamp.) 

CAPITALS IN 
QUESTION 

The names of two of the 
world’s capital cities, inserted 
in the spaces below, will form 
six words reading across . 

-L-UM 

-I-CE 

-N-FE 

-ROW 

-O-SE 

-F-ER 


SWEETS AND 
SOCCER 

Re-arrange the letters in the 
words below to form the name 
of a Liverpool suburb % noted 
for its toffee and First Division 
soccer club. 

TEN ROVE 

COLOUR QUIZ 

Add a colour to complete the 
titles of these well-known 
books. 

..... Fang, The . 

Pimpernel, The . Arrow. 


Answers to puzzles are on page 


/T~| 


BATTLE WEAR 

Answer the clues correctly , 
and the initial letters , read 
downwards , will form the 
name of a battle from which 
a form of headwear gained 
its name. The dots represent 
the number of letters in the 
answers. 

Famous tapestry 
representing the 
conquest of 
England by 
William I . 

Spirit enslaved by 
Prospero in 
Shakespeare’s, 

The Tempest . 

Legendary knight 
of King Arthur’s 
Round Table . 

W arwickshire 
forest . 

Egyptian queen 
noted for her 
beauty ... 

Distance of about 
three miles 

One of the signs 
of the zodiac ..... 

Suburb of Paris in 
which the First 
World War 
peace treaty was 
signed ... 

Battle of 1415 in 
which Henry V 
was victorious ... 
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Nye wanted to go to America to 
join his sea-captain father in 
Boston, but his grandfather insis¬ 
ted on his staying in England to 
finish his education. 

The arrival of an American 
ship, the Griffin, at the seaport 
where Nye lived made him even 
more anxious to join his father. 
But when a stranger, Mr. Willet, 
came ashore and offered to take 
Nye back with him, his grand¬ 
father had refused to let him go. 

So Nye had run away, and for 
days had been happily heading for 
America aboard the storm-tossed 
Griffin. Then one day, as Nye was 
passing the cabin occupied by 
Mr, Willet, who was ill, the storm 
forced open the door—and Nye 
saw the sick man recoil in horror 
at the sight of him ! 

4. Uncle Daniel 
Makes a Plan! 


'TTHE sudden vision of the staring 
invalid had been shock 
enough for Nye. It was obvious 
that the equally sudden vision of 
himself, framed in the doorway, 
had been an even greater shock to 
Mr. Willet. Nye went into the 
cabin. 

“Mr. Willet, sir!” he said. 
“Are.you all right?” 

“Don’t! Don’t come near me!” 
gibbered the feverish man, draw¬ 
ing back in his bunk. 

“But, sir, it’s only me, Nye 
Gorham.” 

The frightful eyes burned into 
him, and then Mr. Willet lay 
back exhausted, coughing weakly. 
When he spoke again; it was in 
scarcely more than a hoarse 
whisper. 

“It’s a judgment,” he repeated. 
“ 1 can’t . . . can’t go . . . with this 
. . . on my conscience. Your 
father, boy. Your father!” 

A premonition of evil shot 
through Nye at the mention of his 
father in such desperately urgent 
tones. He stepped closer. 

“What about my father, Mr. 
Willet?” 

At first Mr. Willet made no 
reply. It took him a moment to 
gather strength enough to speak. 
His mouth worked, and finally the 
words came, a thin trickle of 
whispered syllables. 

“Warn him, boy. They plan to 
. . . kill . . . during voyage . .. . 
new first ... I know . . . helped 
. . . cheat ...” 

And that was all. Mr. Willet’s 
eyes drooped shut, his mouth 
sagged open. 

As Nye watched, the ghastly 
face rolled towards him, and then 
slowly away again. He stared at 
ft, feeling faint, but his faintness 
was caused not so much by what 
he was seeing as by what he had 
heard. 

One thing was certain: his 
father was in some terrible danger. 
He must be warned. 

Until now, Nye had simply 
been a boy looking forward to 
joining his father. Now he held 
his father’s life in his hands. Only 
a moment ago, joining his father 
had been merely something 
desirable. Now it was absolutely 
vital. 

Who were the y? If only he 
could find out that much more 
from Mr. Willet! 

Timing himself with the roll of 
the ship, he stepped forward and 
seized the side of the bunk. 

“Mr. Willet! Please, sir, try 
to-” 

But Mr. Willet’s eyes were open 
and staring straight upward. He 
was dead. 


The pace quickens in our great new adventure and mystery serial 



us mm 



W HILE the Griffin was coming 
into Boston Harbour early 
one morning three weeks later, 

there was time for Nye to savour 
the excitement of being home 
after a two-year absence. 

The feeling lasted only a 
moment. Then the dangerous 
secret he had been guarding and 
concealing, like some desperate 
messenger in an enemy land, 
spread its dark wings again in his 
mind. 

It was terrible knowledge to 
live with alone, but there Was no- 
one on the Griffin he felt he could 
trust. His secret lay inside him 
like a hot iron; . he gritted his 
teeth and bore it. In Boston, at 
least, Uncle Daniel was waiting. 
It was with Uncle Daniel that Nye 
had lived while his father was at 
sea. And Uncle Daniel would be 
an ally. He would know what to 
do. - 

He began to strain his eyes for 
a glimpse of his uncle’s well- 
remembered face. 

“Uncle Daniel!” 

Dancing on tiptoe at the rail, 
Nye began to wave. Uncle Daniel 
glanced in his direction, recog¬ 
nised him, and did something so 
characteristic that Nye laughed 
until the tears came. His uncle 
raised his tall hat, 
as courtly as 
though he were 
raising it to a 
prince—and then 
waggled it with a 
teasing smile _ on 
his face. " 

Nye snatched up 
his drawstring bag 
and almost before 
the far end of the 
gangplank had 
touched down, ran 
across it. 


Slowly the hand relaxed. Uncle 
Daniel turned troubled eyes 
toward the ship and shook his 
head. 

“Well, I’m sorry to hear it. He 
was our good and faithful book¬ 
keeper for over 20 years. I’ll 
return later to see the captain and 
arrange to have his effects brought 
ashore” 

Hands behind his back, his 
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pointed chin sunk reflectively in 
the folds of his black stock, Uncle 
Daniel paced slowly away along 
the dock, with Nye on one side 
of him and Mr. Marshall on the 
other. 

“I am thankful to Providence 
that Mr. Willet survived long 


Good luck is half the battle, and 
bad luck’s a double curse, because 
the world will only call it bad 
judgment anyway.” 

They had reached the office. 
Mr. Marshall patted Nye on the 
shoulder, shook hands with Uncle 
Daniel, and continued on his way 
to Nesbit & Grundy, a marine 
insurance firm in the next street. 
Nye followed his uncle upstairs to 
the second floor offices, that in a 
score of ways reflected the 
influence of the China trade. A 
small display case contained a 
magnificent ivory carving of a 
temple, done to the last tiny detail. 
Flanking this were full-length 
portraits by Hong Kong port 
artists of both Nye’s father and 
grandfather, in their ship captain’s 
fittings and looking subtly Oriental 
about the eyes. 

These were Nye’s favourites of 
all the paintings in the world. 
Ordinarily he would have admired 
them at great length, as he had 


‘N 


YE, my 
b o y! ” 

Uncle Daniel’s 

face worked 
strangely for a 
moment, struggling 
with some spasm 
of deep sadness. 

Then he managed 
to smile again, 
and his voice 
became more 
hearty. “How 
you’ve grown! 

Nye, make your manners to Mr. 
Marshall here. You're walking 
our way, 1 believe, Mr. Marshall?” 

Mr. Marshall nodded as he 
shook hands with Nye. 

“Do you suppose "you can still 
lead the way to the offices of 
Josiah Gorham and Sons, Nye?” 
asked Uncle Daniel, cocking his 
head sideways to inspect Nye with 
his astonishingly bright-dark eyes. 

“Straight away, Uncle!” Nye 
cried, eager to get started. He 
was bursting with his important, 
secret news. The sooner they 
could say goodbye to Mr. Mar¬ 
shall and be alone, the better. 

“Hold on. now!” His uncle 
laughed. “Where’s Mr. Willet? 
We’d best wait for him before we 
go” 

“Mr. Willet?” Nye’s heart 
thumped at the name. “Oh, sir, 
he’s dead.” 

Uncle Daniel’s hand tightened 
convulsively on his arm. 

“Dead?” 

“Yes. sir. He died one night 
during the storm.” 



enough to call on your grandfather 
and fetch you aboard the ship, 
Nye. Tell me. how did you leave 
your grandfather?” 

Nye gulped. 

“ ¥ CLIMBED out of my 
window,” he admitted. 

Both men stopped and stared 

down at him. And then his uncle 
put his head back and roared with 
laughter. 

“You left him by way of a 
window, did you?” he said, when 
he could. “That's not exactly 
what I meant by my question—I 
meant to ask if you left him in 
good health—but that will do! A 
chip off the old block,” he added, 
laying a hand on Nye’s shoulder. 
“A man of action, like his father, 
and his father before him. And 
with something of their same luck. 
I’ll be bound” 

“Keep the luck, my boy, and 
let everything else go hang,” said 
Mr. Marshall, and Nye’s uncle 
was quick to agree. 

“Aye, luck, boy, keep the luck. 


Mr. Willet’s eyes closed 
and his mouth sagged 
open. Death was near 


done dozens of times before when 
visiting his uncle’s office. Now, 
however, they served to remind 
him all the more of his vital 
errand. 

“TTNCLE,” he exclaimed, 

U “we’ve got to warn father. 
He’s in terrible danger! ” 

Unde Daniel resembled nothing 
so much as a relaxed puppet 
whose strings had suddenly been 
pulled taut. He sat up straight in 
his chair, gripping its arms, and 
stared at Nye. 

“Danger? What makes you say 
that?” 

“Mr. Willet told me.” 

Uncle Daniel rose quickly and 
went to the door. When they had 
come in, one clerk was out of the 
office and Nye’s uncle had sent 
the second on an errand. Even 
so, he glanced out now to make 
sure he and Nye were alone, then 
carefully closed the door again. 

He returned and stood in front 
of Nye, looking down at him 


during two measured puffs on his 
cigar. 

“Now tell me exactly what 
happened” he said. 

Nye had no trouble remember¬ 
ing every detail of what Mr. 
Willet had said and done. His 
uncle listened without moving a 
t muscle and without once taking 
his eyes off him, until Nye told 
him of the warning. Then he 
leaned forward and interrupted, 
staring almost hypnotically into 
Nye’s wide eyes. 

“Once again. His exact 
words! ” 

“He said, ‘Warn him, boy. 
They plan to kill. During voyage. 
New first. I know. Helped. 
Cheat,’ ” repeated Nye. 

“Never mentioned any names?” 
asked his uncle. 

“No, sir. I asked him who was 
going to kill my father, but then 
his eyes went funny and he died” 

Uncle Daniel strode impatiently 
up and down the room. 

“How many ‘theys’ are there, 
and who are they?” he said. He 
stopped in his tracks. “Now, 
hold on. ‘New first.’ Of course! 
That means his new first mate. 
Your father had to sign on a new 
first mate for this voyage. A man 
name of Larkins I didn’t care for, 
even though his record is impres¬ 
sive and he knows the China 
Seas.” 

T TNCLE DANIEL banged his 
^ fist on the desk with a 
suddenness that raised Nye a foot 
off his chair. 

“Yes, and now I know who 
another ‘ they ’ is! He’s the man 
who talked your father into sign¬ 
ing Larkins on! I see this thing 
now—it’s beginning to come clear.” 
He took a puff on his cigar, and 
paced some more. “The man I’m 
thinking of is one who’s had 
dealings with your father in Hong 
Kong. The way things stand now 
at that end, I can see how it 
might be to this second man’s 
advantage if your father never got 
there this trip.” Uncle Daniel 
paused, then he said, “We must 
go down to New York City and 
warn him at once, Nye.” 

Nye beamed. He would have 
liked to get started that very 
instant. But then his uncle sat 
down again at his desk and 
plunged into thought, his face 
haggard with worry. 

“And yet,” he muttered, “dare 
we do that? The man is here in 
Boston, and he’s as wity as a fox. 
He knows I have some extremely 
important business to attend to 
here during the next few days. If 
I suddenly leave to take you to 
New York City myself, it might 
well put him on his guard. It 
might make him suspect something 
special had come up . . . 

“No, we must be careful. No 
sense in catching the small fry in 
this matter and letting the real 
offender slip away ... If I send 
you on to New York City, as I 
might be expected to do, no-one 
will suspect anything.” 

Uncle Daniel stood up like a 
man who had come to a decision. 

“TV'YE,” he said, “I want you to 
stay here and not talk to 
anybody until I return. I’m going 
to make some arrangements. I’ll 
be back as soon as I can.” 

To be continued 
© Scott Corbett , 1965 
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¥>RITAIN is to meet the United States at Wembley on 
^ 20th March In the first gymnastics piatch between 
the two countries. It seems likely that Denise Goddard 
and Bernard Cawthorne will have the opportunity of 
showing the gymnastic skills which have made them 
Britain’s new champions. 

For Denise, 19-year-old Cardiff girl, the title comes as 
reward for persistence and patience. Until becoming 
champion at the annual gymnastics festival in London, she 
had been runner-up five successive times. She took the 
title from her friend and rival, Monica Rutherford, who 
had been champion for the past four years. 

Monica (20), of Sunderland, is a trainee teacher, and 
her studies have limited the time she could spare for 
gymnastic work, with the result that she could gain only 
third place in the championships. ' 

Bernard Cawthorne, 30-year-old dock worker at Hull, 
took the men’s title, held for the past nine years by Nick 
Stuart, now Britain’s national gymnastics coach. Bernard 
who trains on apparatus in his garden, beat John Pancott, ■ 
the Army man who has twice represented Britain in the j 
Olympics. 

Denise Goddard, British gymnastics champion 


TWO DOUBT many of you have heard ofTiptree ; it is known t{s 
1 - far as jam will spread! This Essex village is a centre for 
jam-making, especially the strawberry kind* 

Now I went along to Tiptree the other morning, past the fields 
which in a few months will be covered in plants bearing strawberries . 
These acres of luscious fruit will be gathered for the famous jam¬ 
making firm in the village . . 


EUROPE’S EYES 
ON BRITAIN 

T iverfool and Glasgow Rangers 
carry the hopes of all Britain 
this Wednesday in their efforts to 
reach the semi-finals of the 
Eutopean Cup. 

At Anfield Road, Liverpool 
should be able to win comfortably 
after their creditable performance 
in holding their opponents, 
Cologne, to a goalless draw in 
Germany. If the . team does 
succeed, Liverpool will be found 
in two semi-finals: the city’s 
schools team has played its way 
into the semi-finals of the English 
Schools’ Trophy. 

In Glasgow, the Rangers face 
the difficult job of pulling back 
two goals before they can think 
of progressing farther. In the 
first leg against Inter-Milan, 
European Cup holders, the Scots 
were beaten by three goals, to one. 

With that two : goal advantage, 
the Italian side should be fairly 
safe; yet Rangers will be playing 
before their owh fiercely-partisan 
supporters, and they have the 
players who could well put Inter- 
Milan completely out of their 
stride—and perhaps the Cup. 


TABLE TENNIS 
MATCHES 

ENGLAND’S table tennis 
*** juniors have two matches 
with West Germany—at Belve¬ 
dere (Kent) this Wednesday, and 
at Crawley, in Sussex, on 
Thursday. 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

(P. 3) : CN Chess Club : TN-N6ch ; 
PxN ; 2 Q-R3 mate. (P. 4) : Cross¬ 
word Puzzle ; ACROSS : 1 Occident. 
5 Comb. 8 Doldrums. 9 Kepi. 11 
Reel. 13 Flourish. 15 Egret. 17 Tasks. 
21 Fandango. 22 Saga. 26 Heir. 27 
Reliable. 28 Nina. 29 Assorted. 
DOWN : 1 Order. 2 Chloe. 3 Dory. 
4 Nimble. 6 Obelisk. 7 Blithe. 10 
Dumas. 12Exe. 14 Cedar. 16 Gentian. 
18 Sag. 19 Afghan. 20 Egress. 23 
Abbot. 24 Amend. 25 Tito. (P.14): 
Six Pairs in Rhyme : Ruff-cuff; 
lamp-stamp ; fish-dish ; bat-cat ; 
hook-book ; king-swing. Sweets and 
Soccer : Everton. Colour Quiz : 
White Fang ; The Scarlet Pimpernel ; 
The Black Arrow. - - 
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Capitals in 
Question : 
L B U 
I E 
N I 
R R 
O U 


C 

F 

O 

S 


Battle Wear : 
b a y e u x 
A r i e l 
Lancelot 
Arden 
Cleopatra 
League 
A r i e s 
Versailles 


A F T E R Agincour.t 


Chester Barnes, Britain's No. 


Captaining the side is 17-year- 
old Stuart Gibbs, ranked No. 1 
in the junior lists and good 
enough to be considered for the 
full England team which will com¬ 
pete in the world championships 
in Yugoslavia next month. Stuart, 
an Essex county player, is con¬ 
sidered by many to be as good— 
if not a better—prospect than was 
Chester Barnes at the same age. 
Chester, of course, is now the 
England senior champion. 

Following this match, there 
come the National Open Cham¬ 
pionships at Brighton from 4th to 
6th. England’s stars face a very 
hard first round: Chester Barnes 
meets Istvan Korpa, Yugoslavia’s 
leading player; Brian Wright is 
drawn against Eberhard Schoeler, 
German champion and top seed. 

Denis Neale, the most improved 
player in Britain, has to meet 
Laslo Pigniczki of Hungary. 


HOCKEY AT 
EDGBASTON 

England's women’s hockey team 
plays its first full international 
match on Saturday, against Wales 
at Edgbaston. This promises to 
be a very fine game, with England 
hoping to beat the holders of the 
Triple Crown. 

England’s next international 
match will .be at Wembley on 13th 
March, when their opponents will 
be the girls from South Africa. - 

The tourists have already begun 
their programme, which will 
involve matches in all the four 
home countries. It is the first 
visit since 1959 by a team repre¬ 
senting the All South Africa and 
Rhodesia Women’s Hockey Asso¬ 
ciation. 

There are, 15 members of the 
touring party, which is managed 
by Miss Peggy Pentelow, vice¬ 
principal of a school in Johannes¬ 
burg. Apart from her career in 
hockey—she is now a South 
African Grade B umpire—Miss 
Pentelow has been her country’s 
Squash champion. As a ranked 
player she has represented 
Southern Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State at tennis. 

Team captain is Mrs. Audrey 
Laidlaw, a Pietermaritzburg house¬ 
wife, who first played for her 
country in 1953. 

Five of the party will be taking 
part in international hockey for 
the first time, among them Miss 
Enid Spence, a' bank clerk from 
Salisbury and the side’s only 
representative from Rhodesia. 

ALL-ROUND ALFIE I 


My visit, however, was con¬ 
cerned with another activity 
which has kept Tiptree a-tip-toe 
for the past 18 months. For here 
is the operational centre for the 
English Schools Cross Country 
Championships being held at 
Colchester on 20th March. 

At the Church of England 
School I met Mr. Gordon 
Ambridge, championships secre¬ 
tary, who kindly broke off from 
his duties as Head to tell me 
something about the event. It 
seems that he and his various 
committees are—and have been 
—responsible for preparing the 
way for the day on which some 
800 young athletes from 
practically every English county 
will run up hill and down dale; 
over, under, and through 
obstacles; and, according to the 
weather, will cross solidly frozen 
ground or plough through oceans 
of mud. 

Problem 

Organising such an event ’ is 
nothing new to Mr. Ambridge, 
for he was the power behind the 
scenes when the English Schools 
Athletic Association champion¬ 
ships were held at Chelmsford, 
county town of Essex, two years 
ago. But oiie problem which 
Mr. Ambridge has had to face is 
changing school in the midst of 
all this preparation; he was 
appointed Head of the Tiptree 
school only seven weeks ago! 
So he has had to see that all 
“matters relating” reached him 
at his new school in good time. 
“I’m glad that all has gone so 
smoothly,” said Mr. Ambridge. 
P With so much help and good¬ 
will, my job has been made much 
easier. The committee of 16 
: local people has done a great 
“ job, particularly in raising money 


and material help from traders 
and business undertakings. One 
farmer, by the way, has offered 
to give a thousand apples on the 
days of the races.” 

Accommodation for upwards of 
700 competitors had to be found, 
and Mr. Ambridge was surprised 
to find how many people there 
were in the Colchester area pre¬ 
pared to take one or two boys. 
Now Tiptree itself cannot be 
termed a big village, yet its 
people have offered accommoda¬ 
tion to the contingents from 
Hampshire and Herefordshire, 
about 50 boys in all. 

Busy Canteens 

The Colchester championships 
will be the sixth in the series, 
and the first in the southern half 
of England. They have 
previously been staged in big 
centres, and Colchester is the 
smallest area which has yet been 
chosen. But the Essex town, one 
which saw Roman legions 
descend on it, fears no runner 
legions from anywhere. And in 
the canteens at the North East 
. Essex Technical and the St. 
Helena Secondary schools, the 
staffs are ready for all comers. 

On the day of the races, the 
canteen workers will have to 
prepare 1,000 light meals in the 
morning and 1,000 cooked meals 
,in the evening. When all the 
Washing up is done they will start 
all over again—preparing 600 
packed lunches for the competi¬ 
tors who face long journeys 
home on Sunday morning. 

In a week or two I hope to 
publish'details of the programme 
and something about outstanding 
* competitors. In the meantime, 
why not reserve the 20th March 
for a visit to the championships? 

• The Sports Editor 


The Umpire’s Decision Is . . . 

My request for your views oh the decisions of umpires (CN issue 
dated 13th February) brought a number of letters.. There were 
various shades of opinion on the matter, of course; here are two 
letters with directly opposing views. ■ 

■ ** Dear Sir,—I agree with you on 
the point about umpires’ decisions 
being accepted; They have the best 
viewing position and 99 time's out 
of 100 are right. I think that if 


a player on the cricket field dis¬ 
agreed with the umpire’s decision 
or was playing unfairly, the umpire 
should take that person’s name and 
action should be taken after the 
match. If suspension and fines 
were introduced, this would 
inevitably keep the game of cricket 
clean. 

M. Thomas (12), Norwood 
Crescent, Belfast 4. 


Dear Sir,—I entirely disagree with 
your comment concerning the 
decisions of umpires in v the third 
and fourth Tests, and duly con¬ 
gratulate Ken Barrington and 
Trevor Goddard on their honesty. 
I do not blame the umpires, 
though, for their incorrect 
decisions. Everyone makes mistakes, 
and the umpires may easily miss a 
point in the play that could affect 
their decision. As this occurs very 
rarely, I do not think that it could 
affect the sport’s reputation. 

J. R. Palmer (13), Honey borne 
Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warks. 
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